Two Last Plays
for would be an elaborate display by the stage-carpenter whereby pillars would be thrown to the ground and the orchestra filled . %ith stage-rubble.   The chorus could safely say that the palace-front was rocking and likely to fall;  their excitement would be communicated to the audience through the dance and not by the contrivances of the stage-mechanician.   Then this miracle, however great or small, is to be essentially an event in the minds of the actors and audience ; its whole meaning is that Dionysus is a god with divine power.   It is one of a series of miracles which is already begun in the prologue and continues up to the destruction of Pentheus; all serve the same purpose, though with increasing force.   Euripides does not want this one to be given a significance different from that of the others;  it may be more striking than the new flames at the tomb, but it is not different in kind.   Therefore when it has made its effect Euripides passes on.   Pentheus emerging frantic, completely under the god's control, might indeed have assisted us, who read these plays in our studies, by shouting ' What has brought my Palace (or Stables) to the ground ? *, but would this have assisted the audience, whose minds are now being filled with something else and whose eyes saw the pillars still standing intact at the back of the stage ?   Would it add to the poetic fact if every new arrival (who was not in fact picking his way among rubble) exclaimed * Gods !   What has happened to the Palace  (or Stables) ?'   Each new arrival has new miracles to announce, fresh proofs of Dionysus* power;  the palace-miracle, like the miracle of the fire, is superseded.
We may now turn to our chief question, why the Bacchae is so different in composition and style from most of the earlier tragedies.   The answer lies, as so many answers do, in the nature of the theme.   In this last tragedy we pick up a thread which we found in the first two, Euripides' feeling for the strength of certain natural and non-moral forces.   Love and vengeance are the basis of the Medea; Aphrodite and Artemis in the Hippolytois are instinctive, non-moral forces, jealous of each other, beneficent to man only when each receives her due honour.   The war brought a new tragic theme to the fore, and the tragedy of rational man preyed on by irrational but necessary passions is pushed into the background.   The war continued r and the spirit of Athens flagged.   Athens, and Euripides with